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A hybridization subtraction protocol that uses low ra- 
tios of RNA to cDNA has been developed to enrich for 
the cDNA of transcripts that are elevated in one cell 
population relative to another. This low-ratio hybrid- 
ization subtraction protocol was found to yield sub- 
stantial enrichment for the cDNA of low-abundance 
transcripts induced or increased only several fold. Con- 
ditions for the cloning of cDN A enriched by our hybrid- 
ization subtraction and identification of clones coding 
for induced transcripts are presented. By screening the 
cDNA library with probes synthesized from the start- 
ing cDNA and cDNA enriched by low-ratio hybridiza- 
tion subtraction, clones coding for induced transcripts 
could be efficiently identified. The choice of reverse 
transcriptase used to synthesize the cDNA was found 
to be important for the enrichment of cDNA for longer 
length RNA. Low-ratio hybridization subtraction of 
cDNA synthesized with MMLV reverse transcriptase 
was effective for the enrichment of cDNA coding for 
RNA to at least 5 kb in length, while the AMV enzyme 
was effective only for the cDNA of shorter RNA (<1 
kb). The characterization of several different low-ratio 
hybridization subtraction libraries is presented, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of various hybrid- 
ization subtraction strategies are discussed, e ie»o Aca- 
demic Press. Toe. 



cDNA clones of particular interest can be identified 
on the basis of their pattern of expression or relative 
abundance in different cells. The conventional approach 
has consisted of differential hybridization with labeled 
cDNA probes synthesized from RNA of either control 
cells or the experimental cells of interest (1). A cDNA 
clone corresponding to an RNA that is more highly ex- 
pressed in the experimental cells relative to the control 
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population will show a stronger hybridization signal 
with radiolabeled cDNA synthesized from the experi- 
mental RNA. However, in practical terms, when cDNA 
libraries are screened by differential hybridization, the 
lower limit of detection for a particular sequence is de- 
pendent on an abundance level of approximately >0A % 
both in the cDNA probe and in the RNA from which it 
was synthesized (1). Considering that there are on aver- 
age 2 to 5 X 10 5 total mRNA transcripts present in a 
typical mammalian cell and probably 10,000 to 20,000 
different mRNA species per cell (2), there would have to 
be at least 100 polyadenylated fpoly(A)] transcripts per 
cell of a particular sequence in order to detect a cDN A 
clone by differential hybridization. Clearly, the vast ma- 
jority of different transcripts in a mammalian cell are 
not this abundant and hence cannot be effectively de- 
tected by differential hybridization. 

Enrichment of cDNA encoding preferentially ex- 
pressed low-abundance <<0.05%) mRNA can be accom- 
plished by hybridization subtraction (3-5). The basis of 
this approach is to enrich for sequences present in one \ 
RNA population, but absent, or at least present at much 
lower, levels, in another RNA population by eliminating ; 
(subtracting) common sequences between the two popu- j 
lations. cDNA, which is synthesized from the experi- • 
mental RNA, is hybridized in solution with a molar ex- ] 
cess (10- to 60-fold) of control RNA to high Rtf values j 
in order to drive the hybridization to completion. Het- ■ 
eroduplex RNA/cDNA is separated from nonhybridized \ 
cDNA by techniques such as hydroxylapatite chroma- 
tography. The resulting cDNA, which is now enriched 
for sequences specific for the experimental cells, is then 
cloned according to standard procedures after second- 
strand synthesis (3). } 

To employ standard hybridization subtraction proce- .j 
dures, a specific sequence must be much more abundant 
in the experimental RNA sample relative to the control. 
For example, at a 25-fold excess of control RNA to 
cDNA, all cDNA encoding transcripts that are less than 
25-fold more abundant in the experimental sample com- 
pared to the control should be removed by hybridization 
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subtraction. In theory, ratios of RNA:cDNA as low as 1:1 
can be used if the hybridization reaction is driven toward 
completion by a high concentration of control RNA 
(driver); at such a low ratio, enrichment for sequences 
only several fold more abundant in the experimental 
RNA should be possible. Accordingly, we have developed 
a hybridization subtraction protocol that employs much 
lower ratios of control RNA:experimental cDNA than 
those used in standard hybridization subtraction proto- 
cols. This approach has enabled us to obtain substantial 
enrichment for sequences only several fold more abun- 
dant in the cDNA synthesized with the experimental 
RNA. Such an approach was necessary to isolate cDNA 
clones coding for DNA-damage-inducible (DDI) 2 tran- 
scripts in mammalian cells, because many DDI tran- 
scripts are of low abundance and are only induced sev- 
eral fold following treatment with DNA-damaging 
agents (6). In addition, to study complex and subtle cel- 
lular processes such as might occur during aging, rela- 
tively small changes in the expression of so-called 
"housekeeping genes" and other genes, whose transcript 
levels are of low abundance, might be expected. We have 
used hybridization subtraction at ratios of RNA:cDNA 
from 1:1 to 1:3 to construct five different cDNA libraries 
from mammalian cells and tissues. This report presents 
a detailed protocol for low -ratio hybridization subtrac- 
tion and the optimization of this strategy as well as an 
overview of the libraries we have constructed using this 
approach. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

A description of the methodology and preparation of 
reagents specifically relevant to low- ratio hybridization 
subtraction cDNA cloning has been emphasized here. 
The reader is referred to previously published reports for 
other techniques utilized for the library construction 
and screening (7-10). 

Solutions. RNase-free precautions (1) were followed 
in the preparation of all solutions used in RNA prepara- 
tion and analysis. Our precautions included the use of 
sterile glass-distilled water and HPLC-grade glass-fil- 
tered ethanol (Aldrich) and the use of freshly opened 
containers of salts or other solutes; the prepared solu- 
tions were filtered through two 0.22-^m Millex-GS ster- 
ile filters (Millipore) to bind and remove trace nucleases 
and other proteins. 

All solutions used in hybridization subtraction were 
mixed with Chelex 100 (Bio-Rad) to remove divalent 
cations such as Mg or Fe; the Chelex 100 resin was re- 
moved with Millipore filtration or by centrifugation. 

x Abbreviations used: DDI, DNA-dumage- inducible; DSA, bovine 
scruin albumin; HS, heat shock; TES, 2-|(tri«(hydroxymethyl)- 
methyl)anuno]ethancsulfonic acid; SDS, r odium dodecyl sulfate; 
HAP, hydroxylapatite. 



Chelex 100 was stored in 1 M NaCl at 4°C and rinsed 
with water before use. Although probably unnecessary, 
when Centricon-30 microconcentrators (Amicon) were 
used (see below), both the RNA and the cDNA used in 
low-ratio hybridization subtraction were treated with 
Chelex 100; the resin was subsequently removed by cen- 
trifugation. 

First-strand synthesis utilizing MMLV reverse tran- 
scriptase (BRL) was carried out in 60 mM KC1, 50 mM 
Tris (pH 7.6), 7 mM MgCi 2 , 300 ttg-mV 1 RNasin (Pro- 
mega), 2 mM dithiothreitol, 60 ^tg-mP 1 actinomycin D, 7 
fig. ml" 1 oligo(dT), 2 _ 1R (Pharmacia), 200 vz-m\~ l pd(N) 6 
(Pharmacia), 0.75 mM dCTP, 50 fiCi - ml" 1 [ 32 P]dCTP, 1 
mM each dATP, dGTP, and dTTP, 40 Mg-ml" 1 poly- 
(A)RNA, and 16,000 M-ml 1 MMLV reverse transcrip- 
tase (BRL). Second-strand synthesis was in 50 mM 
Hepes (pH 6.6), 5 mM Tris (pH 7.6), 6 mM MgCl 2 , 5 mM 
NH4SO4, 100 mM KC1, 40 fiM dNTPs, 100 MCi-ml" 1 
[ 32 P]dCTP, 5 Mg-nil" 1 random 6-mers (PL), 0.1 mM di- 
thiothreitol, 150 jig-ml 1 DNA polymerase (endo- 
nuclease-free, Boehringer Mannheim), and 50 jug- ml" 1 
BSA. cDNA tailing was in 0.2 M cacodylic acid, 25 mM 
Tris (pH 7.0), 80 mM KC1, 0.5 mM CoCl 2 , 1 mM dCTP, 
0.25 mg-ml -1 BSA, 2 mM dithiothreitol (added last; dis- 
card if solution turna brown). Annealing solution con- 
sisted of 100 mM NaCl, 10 mM Tris (pH 7.6), 1.0 mM 
EDTA (pH 7.5). All other solutions are described, where 
appropriate, in the remainder of the text. 

Cell lines and tissues. Chinese hamster cell lines, 
lung (V7#) fibroblast and ovary (CHO-K1), and human 
glioma cell lines, T98, A673, and U87MG (11), were 
grown as previously described (12,13). All experiments 
were performed with cells in the exponential growth 
phase. 

Ten 5-month-old (young) and ten 24-month-old (old) 
outbred male Wistar rats, born and reared in the GRC 
aging animal colony (Baltimore), were used as the source 
for brain tissue. Human liver tissue was obtained from 
partial hepatectomy specimens of patients with meta- 
static tumor through the NCI Laboratory of Pathology 
and the NCI Surgery Branch; only normal-appearing 
liver tissue without tumor was used. 

cDNA clones and probes. The Chinese hamster 
cDNA clones used were: pHSl8A (12,16), which con- 
tained a 0.3-kb insert coding for B2 RNA; pH8 (16), 
which contained an 0.8-kb insert coding for hsp27 
mRNA; pA2 (16), which contained a 1.1-kb insert coding 
for 0-actin RNA; and p35 (13), which hybridized with a 
2.5-kb pgly(A)RNA. Under the heat shock (HS) condi- 
tions employed, B2 RNA was induced 5- to 10-fold, 
hsp27 RNA was induced 3.3-fold, and the level of RNA 
encoded by p35 remained constant (12). Table 1 summa- 
rizes the cDNA clones coding for uv-inducible tran- 
scripts that were isolated by low- ratio hybridization sub- 
traction. 
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cDNA that had been excised from its plasm id vector 
was labeled (14) and used at 3-12 X 10 6 dprn mi" 1 . In 
order to prepare large numbers of different cDNA 
probes, cDNA was labeled in agarose by the random 
primer method (14) with minor modifications. 

RNA isolation and analysis. RNA was isolated by 
solubilization in guanidine thiocyanate followed by ul- 
tracentrifugation on CsCl 2 cushions (17). It should be 
noted, however, that RNA isolated by a variety of other 
standard protocols is suitable for our approach. Poly(A) 
RNA was separated from total RNA by two cycles of oli- 
go(dT) chromatography (1). RNA samples that were 
used as driver for hybridization subtraction were always 
treated with RNase-free DNase according to the manu- 
facturer's suggestions (Worthington). The importance 
of this step is to eliminate any residual DNA that might 
ultimately be cloned in the final reaction steps, as we 
have detected trace amounts of DNA even after oli- 
go(dT) chromatography when the DNAse step was omit- 
ted. Following DNAse treatment, the poly(A)RNA was 
extracted with chloroform/phenol (pH 7) and chloro- 
form/isoamyl alcohol. The organic phases were back -ex- 
tracted with water to Tecover most of the RNA; the poly- 
(A)RNA was alcohol-precipitated and suspended in 
water at a concentration of <1 mg-ml" 1 . 

A critical point for both the low-ratio hybridization 
subtraction and the quantitative analysis of transcripts, 
which differ in the experimental and control population 
by only several fold, is that the RNA samples should 
contain equivalent amounts of total mRNA. Therefore, 
we measured the poly(A) content of different RNA sam- 
ples using a labeled polythymidylic acid probe (12), and 
we used Northern blots with our #-actin probe to moni- 
tor for degradation. For RNA dot blot analysis, eight di- 
lutions of each RNA sample were bound to nylon filters; 
the first four were hybridized to the probe of interest and 
the second four were hybridized with the polythymidylic 
acid probe. Results were normalized using a computer 
program ("RNA Analysis") which has been described 
previously (19). For hybridization with cDNA probes, 
the solutions described by Church and Gilbert (15) were 
used at 65'C (6,12,16,18). With this approach, differ- 
ences of 1.5-fold or more in the level of a particular RNA 
could be consistently detected between control and ex- 
perimental samples. 

Low-ratio hybridization subtraction. Our low- ratio 
hybridization subtraction procedure is outlined in Fig. 
1. The first step involves the synthesis of cDNA from 
poly(A) RNA. cDNA was synthesized with MMLV re- 
verse transcriptase (BRL) in reverse transcriptase 
buffer or with AMV reverse transcriptase as previously 
described (12). The protocol for cDNA synthesis with 
MMLV reverse transcriptase included (i) briefly heating 
the RNA to >70*C, (ii) adding all the reagents except 
for the enzyme and incubating at 37°C for 5 min, (iii) 



incubating at 25°C for 5 min, (iv) adding the enzyme and 
incubating at 37*C for 30 min, (v) briefly incubating the 
solution at 25°C for 3 min, and (vi) incubating at 37°C 
for 1 hy Labeled deoxyribonucleoside triphosphate was 
included in the reaction mixture such that the specific 
activity of the cDNA was approximately 10 s dpm^g" 1 
(5 X 10 4 Cerenkov cpm ■ ^g~ l ). The reaction was stopped 
by adding RDTA to 20 mM. The RNA was hydrolyzed at 
65°C for 30 min in 150 mM NaOH. The solution was then 
neutralized by the addition of 2 M Tris, pH 7.5, to a final 
concentration of 150 mM. Low- molecular -weight mole- 
cules, including oligo(dT) 12 _i8 ) were removed with a Cen- 
tricon-30 microconcentrator previously washed with 
TES (10 mM Tris, pH 7.5; 1 mM EDTA; 0.05% SDS). The 
yield of cDN A was determined both by the OD 260 and by 
the incorporation of labeled deoxyribonucleoside tri- 
phosphate. A range of 40-70 fig of cDNA was synthe- 
sized from 100 of poIy(A) RNA. Approximately 1 /ig 
of the cDNA was stored at — 20°C and the remainder was 
purified by organic extraction. The cDNA was washed 
extensively with TrES (10 mM Tricine, pH 6.8; 0.4 mM 
EDTA, pH 7.6; 0.1% SDS) in a Centricon-30 micro- 
concentrator in a fixed-angle rotor (SS34) which had 
been previously rinsed with RNase-free TrES. For the 
hybridization subtraction, driver (control) Poly (A) 
RNA (e.g., 80 /ig) was added to the cDN A in the Centri- 
con-30 microconcentrator and was subsequently washed 
with an additional 1 ml of TrES. The solution was recov- 
ered in approximately 50 nl from the Centricon-30 mi- 
croconcentrator. In most experiments 2% of this sample 
was removed and stored separately at -20°C until it was 
used in a mock hybridization that contained no driver 
RNA in order to monitor the extent of self-annealing. 
The cDNA/RNA solution was dried in a Savant Speed 
Vac concentrator at 40°C to a final volume of approxi- 
mately 15-20 /d. Water and 3 M sodium phosphate (pH 
6.8) were added to yield a final volume of 25 /xl and a final 
concentration of 0.4 M sodium phosphate. The prepara- 
tion of the RNA and cDNA has been given in detail to 
emphasize the importance of having pure nucleic acids 
that are totally in solution and not aggregated. For ex- 
ample, when the Centricon-30 microconcentrator steps 
are replaced by alcohol precipitations, residual salt in 
the pellet often makes it difficult to dissolve the RNA 
completely at high concentrations. Some authors have 
found that hybridization is driven further to completion 
if glass beads are included in the hybridization and the 
tube is rotated to allow mixing by the beads (20); in our 
opinion, this observation probably reflects to some ex- 
tent that the nucleic acids were not completely dissolved 
initially and that the continual mixing helped drive the 
nucleic acids into solution. In addition, if the sodium 
phosphate is added prior to the concentration in the 
Centrfeon-30 microconcentrator or if the solution 
freezes during the evaporation step, the nucleic acids 
may aggregate and precipitate out of solution. In order to 
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£ drive the hybridization as near as possible to completion, 
I solution hybridization was carried out to high R$t values. 
I The hybridization solution was transferred to a silicon - 
|n : ized glass capillary pipet, sealed, heated briefly to 100° C, 
" ■ and then incubated for 25 to 35 h at 65°C. The final RNA 
concentration in our experiments was 2.5-4.0 >xg*/il~ l , 
and the uncorrected R^t was approximately 10 3 assuming 
10.3 h" 1 per fig-fd' 1 of RNA (19). 

Following the hybridization, single-stranded cDNA 
was separated by hydroxylapatite (HAP) chromatogra- 
phy at 62*0 in the HAP solution (0.12 M sodium phos- 
phate; 1 mM EDTA, pH 7.5; 0.2% SDS). Duplex RNA-c- 
DNA and RNA will bind to the HAP at thi9 temperature 
and phosphate concentration, while the single-stranded 
cDN A will elute through with several washes of the HAP 
solution. The duplex RNAcDNA can be removed with 
>0.4 M phosphate or by heating the column to >90°C. 
As discussed by Britten etal (19), successful HAP chro- 
matography can be both an art and a science. Several 
suggestions are offered: (i) Use a water-jacketed column 
where the water jacket extends both below and above the 
resin to ensure uniform temperature. We routinely use 
columns (Bio-Rad) where the inner column has an inner 
diameter of 1 cm. The resin is poured to a packed height 
of 2.5 cm. In addition, the column is modified at both 
ends with stainless -steel seals in order to withstand the 
high temperatures used in HAP chromatography, (ii) 
There may be some variation between HAP lots. To test 
a lot, prepare radiolabeled single-stranded and double- 
stranded DNA; add the single-stranded DN A to the col- 
umn and collect the single-stranded fraction; when this 
single-stranded fraction is added to a second column, es- 
sentially all of it should elute as single-stranded DNA. 
Do the same control with the radiolabeled double- 
stranded DNA; that is, all of the double -stranded frac- 
tion should elute as double-stranded DNA in a second 
HAP column, (iii) We use the standard grade HAP resin 
supplied by Bio-Rad. (iv) With certain lots (particularly 
very old ones), some high-molecular-weight HAP will 
solubilize and elute in the double -stranded fraction; this 
material is difficult to remove, precipitates in alcohol, 
and may interfere with the solubilization of trace quanti- 
ties of DNA after alcohol precipitation, (v) Recently, 
some investigators have substituted hiotinylated RNA 
in place of HAP chromatography. This approach, how- 
ever, is not without its own problems; for example, at 
high hybridization temperatures, cDNA may be de- 
graded in the presence of photobiotinylated RNA (data 
not shown). 

To prepare for the second hybridization, the single- 
stranded cDNA was washed with TrES in a Centricon- 
30 microconcentrator to remove the phosphate. An 
equal amount of the same RNA as that used to synthe- 
size the cDNA was added and washed once with TrES. 
The solution was concentrated as before and adjusted to 
0.3 M sodium phosphate. Hybridization was carried out 



for 20-25 h at 65°C to a Rtf of >10 2 in order to remove A 
+ T-rich cDNA and other nonhybridizing species (6,12). 
The duplex RNA cDNA fraction of the HAP chroma- 
tography was collected and the phosphate buffer re- 
moved in a Centricon-30 microconcentrator by washing 
with TES. It should be noted that in the presence of 
>0.05% SDS the recovery of single-stranded and double- 
stranded DNA from Centricon-30 microconcentrators 
was consistently >95% even with nanogram quantities. 
The solution was adjusted to 0,1 M NaOH, heated to 
65°C, and neutralized with 2 M Tris, pH 7.5, as described 
and the hydrolyzed RNA was removed in a Centricon- 
30 microconcentrator by washing with TES. To remove 
the SDS, the DNA was alcohol -precipitated and resus- 
pended in water. A small fraction of the enriched (prior 
to the second -strand synthesis step) cDNA ("-10%) was 
saved for generating high-specific-activity enriched 
probe to be used in the library screening. 

cDNA cloning. To synthesize double -stranded 
cDNA, enriched single- stranded cDNA was made dou- 
ble-stranded with DNA polymerase I and random prim- 
ers under slightly acidic conditions to reduce ex- 
onuclease activity (14); the pH was then raised to reduce 
the frequency of gaps in the second strand. Single- 
stranded cDNA (100 ng) was briefly boiled and second- 
strand synthesis was carried out in 100 fi\ of the DNA 
polymerase I second- strand solution (6); the reaction 
was run for 30 min at 15°C and 15 min at 25°C. The pH 
of the solution was raised by the addition of 2 M Tris, pH 
7.5, to a final concentration of 100 mM Tris, an addi- 
tional 15 /d of DNA polymerase I was added, and the 
reaction was continued for 45 min at 25°C, Synthesis of 
second-strand cDNA was monitored by the incorpora- 
tion of radiolabeled deoxynucleoside triphosphate. The 
yield of second-strand cDNA was routinely 50-70 ng. 
The reaction was stopped with 15 mM EDTA, and pro- 
tein was removed by organic extraction. The double- 
stranded cDNA was size-separated on Sepharose-4B 
(Pharmacia). cDNA of 250 bp or more was selected and 
concentrated in a Centricon-30 microconcentrator fol- 
lowed by two washes with 2 ml of TES and a final wash 
in H 2 0. In some experiments the DNA was alcohol-pre- 
cipitated, while in others the sample was used directly 
for tailing. 

The cDNA was cloned following standard GC tailing 
(1). Optimization of tailing was calibrated based on the 
optimal transformation efficiency as described pre- 
viously (21). Briefly, small portions of the cDNA tailing 
reaction were removed at 0.5, 1, 2, and 3 min; the reac- 
tion was stopped by adding EDTA to a final concentra- 
tion of 10 mM and heating to 65°C for 5 min. These sam- 
ples were then annealed to the G-taiied vector in varying 
ratios of vectoncDNA in the annealing buffer. A typical 
annealing reaction included 36 ng of vector and 2 ng of 
cDNA in a 50-jd volume; the sample was placed in a 65°C 
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water balh where the thermostat was adjusted to 58 e C 
for 1 h, and then placed in a 56°C bath for 2 h. A volume 
of 5 pi of the annealing buffer was added to 100 »1 of 
transformation-competent DH5 Escherichia coli bacte- 
ria (BRL). Transformation was carried out according to 
the supplier's recommendations. Routinely, 1000-5000 
colonies were obtained per nanogram of double-stranded 
cDNA (per 18 ng of vector DNA). With DH5 bacteria, 
G-tailed vector alone resulted in approximately 20 colo- 
nies per nanogram; this can be a problem when the 
cDNA clones poorly. An alternative is to use transfor- 
mation-competent HB101 E. coli (BRL); with this 
strain, the transformation efficiency was nearly as high 
as that for DH5, but the frequency of background colo- 
nies with vector alone was reduced 10-fold (data not 
shown). 

Colony -blot hybridization. As outlined in Fig. 1, 
cDNA clones coding for transcripts elevated in the ex- 
perimental relative to control cells were tentatively 
identified by preferential hybridization with radiola- 
beled cDNA enriched by subtraction (enriched cDNA). 
Therefore, there are two requirements in the choice of 
vector used; they are the ease of replicate plating and a 
strong signal for colony hybridization. Our libraries were 
constructed in the pXFSA piasmid vector (6), a deriva- 
tive of pXF3 (22) lacking the 0.55-kb Pvull Aatll re- 
gion. This vector resulted in stronger signals by colony- 
blot hybridization than pBR322 or pUC plasmids when 
amplified with chloramphenicol; however, it lacked con- 
venient restriction enzyme sites. One might consider 
substituting another high-copy-number piasmid vector 
(such as pUC which does not require chloramphenicol 
amplification) with more convenient restriction enzyme 
sites. To store the bacteria in a convenient form for rep- 
licate plating, colonies were picked with sterile tooth- 
picks from the original plates, transferred to 96-well mi- 
crotiter plates containing freezing medium (3.15 g 
K 2 HP0 4) 0.9 g KH.,P0 4 , 0.225 g sodium citrate, 0.045 g 
MgSO r 7H 2 0, 0.45 g (NH,) 2 SO<, 22 ml glycerol, and 
6.25 mg tetracycline * HC1 added to 500 ml standard Luria- 
Bertani [LB] broth), grown overnight at 37°C, and then 
stored frozen. For replicate plating, the bacteria (3000- 
4000 colonies) were thawed and transferred with a 48- 
well metal applicator (applicator tips should have a di- 
ameter of 2 mm for optimal colony size; commercially 
available from Watson Products, Natick, MA) to 36 
X 24-cm sheets at approximately 1000 colonies per sheet 
of nitrocellulose or nylon filters which had been laid over 
38 X 26-cm stainless-steel trays containing LB agar with 
antibiotic. The bacteria were incubated overnight at 
37°C, and then the filters were transferred to trays con- 
taining LB agar with 170 pg-ml" 1 chloramphenicol for 
an additional 24 h. The bacteria were lysed and bound 
to the filters by standard techniques (1). The filters were 
prehybridized 6-3 5 h in blot buffer (1 M NaCl; 0.2 M Tris, 
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FIG. 1. Low- ratio hybridization subtraction and cDNA cloning 
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pH 7.2; 0.1% sodium pyrophosphate; 1 mM EDTA; 0.5% 
SDS; IX Denhardt's solution [1]; 0.1 mg rnl" 1 single- 
stranded salmon sperm DNA; 0.1 mg.ml" 1 yeast tRNA; 
0.1 tug- ml" 1 poiyadenylic acid) for nitrocellulose filters 
or Church hybridization buffer (15) for nylon filters, hy- 
bridized overnight at 65° C with 10 6 dpm ■ ml" 1 of labeled 
cDNA in large bags such that there were only three fil- 
ters per bag, and washed the next day at 65°C in library 
wash buffer (IX SSC [1], 0.5% SDS, 0.1% sodium pyro- 
phosphate, 1 mM EDTA) for nitrocellulose or wash 
buffers A and B (15) for nylon filters. Colonies having 
highe^signals with the enriched cDNA probe relative to 
unenriched cDNA probe were selected for further char- 
acterization. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The procedure for low-ratio hybridization subtraction 
and cDNA cloning has been outlined in Fig. 1. Library 
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TABLE 1 

DNA-DumugE-InduciblecnNA Clones Isolated by Hybridization Subtraction" 



cDNA clones 



Number 
of isolates* 



RNA 
(kb)* 



Induction'' 



cDNA clones 



Number 
of isolates 6 



RNA 
(kb) r 



Induction** 



I 



CHO cell library (library A) 



CHO cell library (library A) 



A29 


2 


4.8 


3 


(continued) 








A141 


1 


4.3 


3.1 


A33 


1 


0.92 


1.9 


A3 1 
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2.1 


A7 
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0.8 
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A99 ?> 
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A50 


1 


0.8 


2.4 


A143 


1 


3.7 
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A87 


1 


0.67 


1.8 


A88 


1 


3.7 


1.6 


A 162 


1 


0.6 


2 


A8 


1 


3.1 


3.5 


A115 


4 


0.4 


2 


A112 


1 


2.7 


1.8 


A72 


1 


0.35 


2 


A170* 


1 


2.7 


1.9 


A83 


1 




1.6 


A78 


1 


2.4 


1.6 


A180 


1 


NV> 


3.9 


A15 


1 


2.4 


1.6 


A94 


1 


4.1 


A34 


1 


2.2 


2.3 


A70 


2 


NV 


2.4 


A84 


1 


2.1 


2.9 


V79 cell library (library V) 








A20 


2 


2.0 


4.9 


Ul (metallothionein II) 


14 


0.54 


28 


A9 


8 


1.9 


5.3 


U2 (metallothionein 1) 


13 


0.51 


6.0 


Al.V 


1 


1.9 


3.4 


U4 


3 


0.47 


2.0 


A148 


1 


1.9 


4.1 


U49 


1 


0.73 


4.0 


A71 


1 


1.75 


1.6 


U56 


1 


0.92 


3.5 


A1U9 


t 


1.4 


3.9 


U52 


2 


0.97. 0.68 


4.6 


A18 


4 


1.4 


3.1 


U53 


1 


1.27 


2.2 


A45 


1 


1.4 


4.2 


U5 


3 


NV' 


15 


A77 


2 


1.37 


2.5 


U64 


1 


NV 


2.4 


A26 


2 


1.3 


2.5 


U30 


1 


NV 


2.5 


A153 


fi 


1.0 


3.1 


U44 


1 




2.1 


A90 


1 


1.0 


1.7 


U45 


1 




2.2 


Al8f> 


1 


1,0.77 


l.G 


Actin 






0.9', 0.94* 



a cDN A clones, coding for DN A -damage -inducible transcripts, were wolated from Chinese hamster cells. Library A was derived from Chinese 
hamster ovary cells harvested 4 h after 14 J m" 2 of far-uv irradiation and library U from V79 cells treated in a similar manner (6). cDNA was 
synthesized with MMLV reverse transcriptase for library A and with AMV reverse transcriptase for library U. 

6 cDNA clones were considered to be derived from the same transcript when they cross-hybridized at high stringency mid hybridized to the 
same transcript . V 

c The bizc of the transcript was determined by Northern blots. 

A Relative induction was determined by RN A dot-blot hybridization using the same poly(A) RNA from uv-irradiated cells and untreated cells 
as that used in the low-ratio hybridization subtraction. 

* While certain cUN A clones did not cross-hybridize, they appeared to code for different portions of the same transcript based on northern 
blots and their kinetics of RNA inducLion. Such clones included A31 vs A99, A112 vs A170, and A9 vs A13, 

' Northern blots with certain cDN A probes resulted in faint broad smears rather than hybridization to specific hands and have been designated 
NV (not visualized). By Southern blots, U5 appeared to be repetitive UNA while A94 hybridized to a single locus. 

* Relative /3-actin mKNA in uv-irradiated Chinese hamster ovary cells and V79 cellb, respectively. 



5 



A, which was constructed with RNA from uv-irradiated 
CHO cells (Table 1 ), will be used as a model for an expla- 
nation of this approach. In this experiment 80 pg of po- 
ly(A) RNA was used to synthesize the cDNA that was 
hybridized with 80 \ig of poly(A) RNA from control (un- 
treated) cells. After this hybridization, 9.8% of the start- 
ing cDN A eluted in the single-stranded fraction from the 
HAP column. In this and all other experiments, we ob- 
served that a substantial portion of this single-stranded 
fraction consisted of cDNA that could not form stable 
duplexes under our conditions. For example, when this 
cDNA was hybridized with excess control RNA or even 
the experimental RNA that had been used to synthesize 
the cDNA, a substantial fraction always remained single 



stranded!' For this reason, the single -stranded cDNA 
from the first hybridization was hybridized a second 
time to the experimental RNA in order to remove these 
nonhybridizing species; the identity of this nonhybridiz- 
ing cDNA is unknown but probably includes very AT- 
rich sequences. The second hybridization was always 
carried out to a R n t high enough to ensure that even low- 
abundance sequences would hybridize; e.g., in a typical 
mammalian cell the /2oti/ 2 for even low-abundance 
mRNA is less than 50 (19). Even when the second hy- 
bridization was carried out to # 0 t values approaching 
10 3 , a substantial fraction of the cDNA remained single 
stranded (data not shown). Thus, this nonhybridizing 
cDNA probably cannot form a stable duplex under our 
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conditions regardless of the R 0 t value. In all our experi- 
ments, an enrichment of 1.5- to 4-fold was obtained with 
this second hybridization. In the case of library A, 36% 
of the cDNA in the second hybridization eluted in the 
double-stranded fraction. Thus, the theoretical enrich- 
ment after the two hybridizations was calculated to be 
29-fold on the basis that 3.5% of the starting cDNA re- 
mained after low-ratio hybridization subtraction. As de- 
scribed under Materials and Methods, second-strand 
cDNA was synthesized using random primers and the 
cDNA was cloned into a plasmid vector by GC-tailing. 
It should be pointed out that the average size on denatur- 
ing gels for the cDNA remaining after low-ratio hybrid- 
ization subtraction was substantially shorter than that 
for the starting cDNA. This might be expected for a vari- 
ety of reasons which will not be discussed here but would 
certainly include the extensive experimental manipula- 
tions that the cDNA undergoes prior to cloning. Because 
of their short size, the enriched cDNA was fractionated 
on Sepharose-4B and fragments greater than 250 bp in 
length were cloned. 

Identification of cDNA clones coding for induced 
RNA. Following construction of an enriched cDNA li- 
brary, several different approaches can be employed to 
identity clones of interest. The most direct would be to 
pick random clones and screen much of the library. As 
described earlier, cDNA encoding uninduced transcripts 
are reduced by low-ratio hybridization subtraction, but 
are not entirely "subtracted out"; thus, the direct ap- 
proach of screening random clones would be very labor 
intensive, since many would not encode induced tran- 
scripts. Our approach has been to tentatively identify 
clones coding for induced transcripts on the basis of 
preferential hybridization to the enriched cDNA (see 
Fig. 1) compared to the unenriched cDNA (cDNA not 
fractionated by hybridization subtraction). This ap- 
proach should be much more sensitive than standard 
differential hybridization using unenriched cDNA. As 
discussed earlier, the lower limit of detection by colony 
hybridization for a particular sequence is dependent on 
an abundance level of approximately 0.1% or more in 
the probe. Since low-ratio hybridization subtraction can 
produce an enrichment of 30-fold or more for the cDNA 
of induced transcripts (12), the abundance for such a 
transcript in poly(A) RNA could be 0.003% or less (<6 
transcripts per cell) and still be detected by screening 
with the enriched cDNA. An example of this approach 
is shown in Fig. 2. As seen in panel B, many cDNA clones 
that showed little or no detectable hybridization (above 
background) to the unenriched cDNA probe showed ob- 
vious hybridization to the enriched cDNA probe. To 
confirm that the clones identified by colony hybridiza- 
tion coded for induced transcripts, probes were prepared 
from individual cDN A clones and hybridized to dot blots 
containing the same poly(A) RNA as that used in the 



A. Unenriched cDNA probe 




B. Enriched cDNA probe 




FIG. 2. Coluny-blot hybridization. Replicate filters oicDNA library 
A (Chinese hamster ovary cells) were hybridized with either probe, 
which were synthesized with either the original (prior to hybridization 
subtraction) cDNA (A) or the cDNA enriched by low-ratio hybridiz-a- 
tion subtraction (B); wee Materials and Methods for details. Numbers 
above a particular colony represent some of the clones that preferen- 
tially hybridized with the enriched cDNA; the colony designated by 
the letter A represents an abundant, sequence that was not enriched, 
but was reduced (subtracted) by low -ratio hybridization subtraction. 



low-ratio hybridization subtraction. As described under 
Materials and Methods, 20 or more cDNA probes could 
be prepared in 1 day; the hybridizations and washings 
were conveniently carried out in screw-top test tubes 
(such as Falcon No. 3033) such that 20 to 40 samples 
could be processed in 1 day. As shown in Table 2 60 to 
70% of clones in libraries A, U, and L, which had been 
identified in this manner, were found to code for tran- 
scripts that were more abundant in the experimental 
than in the control RNA. 

Enrichment for cDNA synthesized with MMLV or 
AMV reverse transcriptase. The choice of reverse 
transcriptase was found to be critical in our experi- 
ments. For example, in Table 1, the cDNA clones of li- 
brary A were found to code for transcripts up to 5 kb in 
length, while the clones of library U only coded for short 
transcripts. The important difference appeared to be the 
use of {he AMV reverse transcriptase. This was con- 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of Different Low-Ratio Hybridization Subtraction cDN A Libraries 



Library 


Template 
for cDNA 0 


DriveT RNA* 


RNArcDNA 


Enriched 
clones'* 


Confirmed by 
RNA dot blots" 


Library A' 
Library U' 
Library L s 
Young-enriched A 
Old-enriched H 


CHO (uv) 
V79 (uv) 
Liver 

Brain (young) 
Brain (old) 


CHO 

V79 

mer* 

Brain (old) 
Brain (young) 


1:1 
3:1 
2;1 
J 1.5:1 
1.5:1 


424 
64 

182 
74 
87 


89/145(61%)' 
45(70%) 
109 (60%) 
20 (27%) 



° RNA used as template for cDNA synthesis; fiee Materials and Methods. CHO (Chinese hamster ovary). 

b Driver RNA of first hybridization subtraction (see Fig. I) with the exception of lihrury L (see below). 

' cDNA cloneB that hybridized preferentially with the respective enriched cDNA; see Materials and Methods. 

H cDNA clones that hybridized more strongly (^twofold) with the RNA that had been used for cDNA synthesis compared to RNA that had 
been used for driver RNA. . 

* All the libraries with the exception oflibrary U were constructed with cDNA synthesized with MMLV reverse transcriptase. See Table 1 
for characterization of libraries A and U. 

' Only s portion (145) of the cDNA clones, which preferentially hybridized with the enriched cDN A, were used for KNA dot bluts. 

' The protocol for the low-ratio hybridization subtraction ot this library differed from Fig. 1. cDNA was first hybridized with KNA from T98 
cells (mer + ) and the duplex cDNA was recovered; thw cDNA was then hybridized with equal amount* of RNA from two mer- cell linen, A673 
and U87MG, and the single- a trunded cDNA was isolated. 

h RNA was obtained from the brains of 5-month -old rata (young) and 24-month-old rats (old); see Materials and Methods. 



firmed in the experiment shown in Fig. 3. Poly(A) RNA 
was isolated from heat-treated cells, cDNA wa9 synthe- 
sized with either MMLV or AMV reverse transcriptase, 
and low-ratio hybridization subtraction was carried out 
as outlined in Fig. 1. Probes were synthesized with either 
the original or the enriched cDNA and hybridized to fil- 
ters containing plasmid DNA coding for a short heat- 
inducible RNA (lane 1), a longer length heat-inducible 
RNA (lane 2), or a high-abundance RNA that was not 
heat-inducible (lane 3). As seen in panel B compared to 
panel A, when cDNA was synthesized with MMLV, 
there was substantial enrichment by low-ratio hybrid- 
ization subtraction for both short and long heat-induc- 
ible sequences, while the uninduced sequence was clearly 
reduced (subtracted) after low-ratio hybridization sub- 
traction. In contrast, when cDNA was synthesized with 
AMV reverse transcriptase (panels C and D), enrich- 
ment was only seen for the cDNA of the short heat-in- 
ducible RNA (lane 1) with no enrichment for the cDNA 
of the longer length heat-inducible RNA (lane 2). En- 
richment only for the cDNA of short heat-inducible 
RNA was consistently found in a variety of other experi- 
ments when AMV reverse transcriptase was used (data 
not shown). This result may be due to the higher RNase 
H activity in AMV reverse transcriptase (compared to 
the MMLV enzyme) that results in nicking of the RNA 
template and synthesis of limited regions of second- 
strand cDNA, particularly for longer length sequences. 
At the high C Q t values achieved during low-ratio hybrid- 
ization subtraction, this second -strand cDNA could 
form duplex with the first-strand cDNA. This interpre- 
tation is supported by the results in Table 3 from experi- 
ments in which mock low-ratio hybridization subtrac- 



tion was performed without driver RNA. At low C y t 
values both MMLV- and AMV-synthesized cDNA re- 
mained single stranded, which rules out the presence of 
rapidly reannealing "hair-pin" cDNA. However, at high 
C 0 t values a substantial fraction of the AMV reverse 
transcriptase cDNA formed duplex; this effect was not 
seen with several different lots of MMLV reverse tran- 
scriptase (provided by BRL). Results similar to those 
shown in Table 3 were obtained with 10 different lots of 
AMV reverse transcriptase provided by three different 
sources (BRL, Life Sciences, Seikagaku) (data not 
shown). While the endogenous RNase H activity in the 
AMV enzyme may be reduced with pyrophosphate or 
spermidine, inclusion of pyrophosphate with the AMV 
enzymetin an experiment similar to that summarized in 
Table 3 did not substantially reduce the fraction of sec- 
ond-strand cDNA in our hands (data not shown). Thus, 
the use of the MMLV reverse transcriptase is recom- 
mended for low-ratio hybridization subtraction particu- 
larly if the sequences of interest are derived from longer 
length transcripts. Recently, recombinant MMLV re- 
verse transcriptase, which lacks RNase H activity, has 
become commercially available; while we have no experi- 
ence with it, this new enzyme may be ideal for low- ratio 
hybridization subtraction. 

Characterization of low-ratio hybridization subtraction 
libraries. Of the libraries listed in Table 2, the two en- 
riched for DNA-damage-inducible sequences have been 
most extensively characterized and demonstrate some 
factors that should be considered when planning for the 
construction of a low-ratio hybridization subtraction li- 
brary. In contrast to the other libraries of this table, the 
hybridization subtractions of libraries A and U em- 
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ployed RNA and cDNA from only one cell type each. 
The cells were treated with a DNA-damaging agent at a 
dose at which the primary cellular target should be only 
DNA. In addition, the cells were briefly incubated after 
irradiation in order to enrich for the cDNA of transcripts 
directly induced and to avoid changes in RNA levels that 
might occur at later times due to cell lethality and 
changes in cell cycle. In addition to the obvious advan- 
tage of using MMLV reverse transcriptase for library A, 
the cells, which this library was constructed with, do not 
express metallothionein RNA which are abundant uv- 
inducible transcripts in V79 cells; as seen in Table 1, 
many of the clones from library U were found to code for 
metallothionein. Following the isolation of these clones, 
the kinetics of induction and the spectrum of induction 
by different DNA-damaging agents or other stresses 
were studied (6); such studies are critical when trying to 
determine the relevance of changes in RNA levels of 
only several fold. 

In contrast to libraries A and U, the construction of 
the other libraries of Table 2 had several disadvan- 
tages — in particular, the use of different cell types and 
higher RNA complexity. The strategy for library L was 
to enrich for sequences more abundant in mer + cells 
than mer cells. Cells with the mer" phenotype have an 
increased sensitivity to certain alkylating agents and a 
reduced level of activity for O^-alkylguanine-DNA al- 
kyltransferase, a protein involved in the repair of DNA 
alkylation damage (11). cDNA was synthesized from the 
RNA of human liver which contains high levels of O 6 - 
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FIG. ft. Enrichment by low- ratio hybridization subtraction for 
cDNA synthesized with MMLV or AMV reverse transcriptase. Low- 
ratio hybridization subtraction was used to enrich for heat shock (HS) 
inducible cDNA nt a 1:1 ratio of RNA:cDNA. Probes were then syn- 
thesized with either the original cDNA (prior to low-ratio hybridiza- 
tion subtraction) or the enriched cDNA and hybridized to replicate 
DNA dot blots: lane 1, pHSl8A DNA which codes for a short tran- 
script that was induced 5- to 10- fold by HS; lane 2, pi 18 which codes 
for a longer length transcript that was induced 3.3- fold by HS; and 
lane 3, p35 which codes for a transcript not induced by HS (12). The 
autoradiograph exposure times were different for lanes 1, 2, and 3, but 
remained constant in panels A to D. 



TABLE 3 

Comparison of cDNA Synthesized with AMV 
or MMLV Reverse Transcriptase 0 







Duplex cDN A <{%) 


Enzyme 


Yield b (%) 


CV < 10 " l 


Cot >10 2 


AMV 


40-70 


<10 


31 ±22 


MMLV 


40-70 


<5 


6.6 ± 3.2 



■ Data represent pooled results from different low-ratio hybridiza- 
tion subtraction experiments performed on different days with RNA 
isolated from Chinese hamster ovary cells. 

* The yield was estimated based on the amount of cDNA synthesized 
compared to the amount of poly(A) RNA used as template. 

c As described under Materials and Methods, a mock low- ratio hy- 
bridization subtraction was carried out in each experiment with cONA 
only. Results represent the fraction of cDNA that formed duplex at 
either a low or high Cot; values represent the mean with SD. 



alkylguimine-DNA alkyltransferase. The cDNA was 
first hybridized with RNA from a mer + human glioma 
cell line and the common sequences (54% was duplex 
RNArcDNA) recovered; this cDNA was then hybridized 
with RNA from two mer" glioma cell lines and the non- 
hybridizing cDN A (10% was single stranded) was recov- 
ered. As seen in Table 2, a large number of cDNA clones 
were isolated that coded for transcripts which were more 
abundant in the mer* glioma line than in the 2 mer" gli- 
oma lines. Our strategy was to determine the RNA levels 
for many of these cDNA clones in a panel of mer + and 
mer cell lines. However, during the course of these stud- 
ies, 0 6 -alkyIguanine-DNA alkyltransferase clones were 
identified by another approach (manuscript in prepara- 
tion); in addition, our approach using the panel of mer + 
and mer" cell lines was confounded by the substantial 
variability in the expression of this transcript in differ- 
ent mer + cell lines. In the last two libraries of Table 2, 
brain tissue from old and young animals was compared. 
The strategy was to enrich for "housekeeping" genes 
whose levels might be fairly constant in different cell 
types but change with aging. As seen in Table 2, few 
cDNA clones in the young-enriched library were identi- 
fied that were more abundant in the RNA from young 
compared to old animals; when RNA from brains of a 
panel of different animals was screened with these 
cDNA probes, most were found not to be consistently 
elevated in younger animals. If such age-specific tran- 
scripts do exist, alternate strategies will probably have 
to be used. The high complexity of RNA from whole tis- 
sues and differences in the proportion of various cell 
types between animals in both young and old individuals 
were probably two serious disadvantages of our ap- 
proach. Another concern, when planning low-ratio hy- 
bridization subtraction, is the number of different tran- 
scripts whose levels vary between the control and 
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experimental cell types. For example, if a large number 
vary substantially, such as ^5%, then low-ratio hybrid- 
ization subtraction may not be effective; preliminary ex- 
periments, such as two-dimensional gel analysis of cellu- 
lar proteins, should be considered in such cases. 
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